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1. I am not certain I am addressing former Captain Walters, 
who frequently travelled with President Eisenhower and 
was one of the greatest polyglots I have known. 

If so, it is possible you may recall that I was also a 
captain at that time and a member of the Portuguese 
delegation to many NATO meetings. 

In any event, it is now General Kaulza de Arriaga, Commander- 
-in-Chief of Portuguese Armed Forces in Mozambique, from 
1970 through 1973, who is addressing General Vernon Walters 
on the following matter. 


2. Prof. Kenneth Maxwell, of Princeton University, in an article 
published by "The New York Review of Books", on May 29,1975, 
states that you visited Portugal in the summer of 1974 and 
met with several people, among whom myself. The statements 
made by Prof. Maxwell insinuate that such encounters were 
conspiratorial in nature, and in fact preparatory to C.I.A. 
intervention in Portugal. Such statements and insinuations 
have been partially quoted by "Diario de Lisboa", a Lisbon 
evening paper under communist control, where Prof .Maxwell is 
said to be an exceptionally authoritative commentator by virtue 
of his membership in the Princeton Institute of Advanced Studies, 


3. I do not know if you were or nothin Portugal in summer 1974, 
but it is a matter of fact that we did not met or have any 
other kind of contact, although this would have been perfectly 
proper if it had happened. 

As it did happen, however, we never met on this or any other 
occasion, with the possible exception of the period when we were 
both captains, as already mentioned. And even then, we never 
discussed any aspect of Portuguese politics. 
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4. Quite apart from the consideration and esteem in which I 
hold you, it would be very valuable to me to be able to 
restore the truth, as urgently as possibly. So I will be 
very grateful if you'll be so kind as to write me a letter 
that I may cause to be published in Portugal confirming 
that you had no meeting or contact with me in summer 1974 
or at any other time except possibly at the time we were 
both captains attending NATO meetings, and that we never 
exchanged views or discussed any aspect of Portuguese 
politics. 


With best wishes, I am 


A-JUa (|A|P 


General 


•f *| 
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and less militant groups within it and 
between some of the ruling officers 
themselves and the left politicians- 


conflicts ,1 will discuss in a second 
article. The promised elections will still 
be held, and if th^ center parties are 


able to campaign and get wide support 
another dangerous crisis will occur. 
Most of the scapegoats for Portugal’s 


{This is the first of two articles on Portugal ) 


old misfortunes have gone now— some 
of them to jail— and the real shape of 
power has yet to be determined. D 
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prime minister of Portugal, and the. 
exiled • stalwarts of the old regime 
gathered recently in Rio de Janeiro 
with some satisfaction. Their nemesis 
Ant6nio de Spinola was being shuttled 
from , Spain to Brazil to Argentina to 
Brazil again* while his modest home in 
Lisbon was ransacked and his famous 
book, Portugal and the Future , burned 
by a vengeful mob. The events of a 
single year had in their view justified 
fifty. The Portuguese people had once 
more demonstrated their incapacity for 
self-rule, their need for firm authori- 
tarian direction. The shrill falsetto of 
the old master Salazar echoed in their 
ears as ever, vindicated by history as 
he always believed he would be. * 

In Lisbon the jails held more political 
prisoners than before the. April revolu- 
tion. The Portuguese Communist party 


was soon promulgated into the transi- 
tional constitution of the Portuguese 
Republic. This was a serious misjudg- 
ment. The curious truth was that in a 
land of much rhetoric and little' con- 
tent a document had appeared that 
meant exactly what it said. And in 
particular what it said about a policy 
in favor of “the least advantaged 
sectors of the 'population” and “the 
defense of the interests of the working 
classes.” " 

Moreover, the MFA’s ambiguous 
phrases about colonial policy and the 
“need for a political not military 
solution” were if anything a gross 
understatement. The MFA program 
and Spinola’s book were in fact the 
two key documents of the Portuguese 
revolution and they set out positions 
so diametrically opposed thai they 


him to state quite seriously on April 
25 that he was not one of those who 
take up arms against their govern- 
ment.’* Thus the deceptive and con- 
trived appearance of continuity when 
he arrived dramatically at the Carmo 
barracks of the Republican Guard 
(GNR) to “receive” from Caetano the 
transfer of -authority. This was a 
maneuver to prevent; in Caetano’s 
words, ‘'power falling into the streets.” 
It also served to keep the young 
captains and majors who had executed 
the coup from openly taking power at 
first. 

But Caetano’s fears came true. The 
popular response to the coup was far 
beyond the plotters’ expectations. 
Loyalist units found themselves greeted 
as. if they were insurgents; crowds 
milled around the armored vehicles 


was a view close to important sectors 
of Portuguese capital, in particular 
such industrial magnates as Antonio 
Champalimaud, Jorge de Melo, Miguel 
Quina, and Manuel EspMto Santo. Bui 
the MFA program insisted that “the 
new economic policy ... will neces- 
sarily imply in antimdnopolistic strate- 
gy.” And each of these gentlemen 
headed empires that were monopolies^ 
monopolies moreover in which was 
concentrated a large proportion of the 
wealth of Portugal under the control 
of a very small number of family 
combines. Known- to the European 
international bankers who dealt with 
them as “Paleo-Capitalists," the gentle- 
men in control were, far from being the 
very models of the modern manager 
they portrayed themselves as being. 
Nonetheless it was precisely these mag- 





held the center of the stage with its 
discipline, its dour Puritanism, and its 
dogmatic self-righteousness,, the mirror 
image of Caetano’s fallen, dictatorship. 
Each day the political, strategic, and 
ideological stakes increase, • and Portu- 
gal moves closer to social revolution 
and civil war. While next door the 
■ Franco regime totters toward collapse, 
the Italian and French left -.watches 
events in Portugal intently. And the 
fragile settlement in Angola too de- 
pends on -what happens in Lisbon. 
Before the US government, NATO, and 
The New York Times talk themselves 
into a Dominican-type intervention in 
Lisbon it is worth examining in some 
detail what happened to the “Revolu- 
tion of Flowers.” 

I 


contained seeds for a conflict that 
could only be resolved by the victory 
of one over the other. The nature of 
the revolution disguised for a time the 
seriousness of the divergences within 
the new regime, and in particular 
disguised the degree to which the 
young officers who had made the coup 
were intensely political men. But the 
conflict staked out at the beginning 
reflected the entire Portuguese situa- 
tion, which was at its heart a conflict 
between revolutionary and evolu- 
tionary change in Europe and between 
immediate decolonization and gradual 
disengagement in Africa. 

The failure to see the importance of 
the MFA was caused in part by the 
ambiguity of the transfer of power 
which was itself a result of Spmola’s 
crafty political footwork. The general 


revolution of April 25 he knew that 


When the Caetano- regime collapsed on 
April 25 last year there was much 
bewilderment, and the world press 
turned for explanations to the unlikely 
but familiar figure of General Spinola, 
whose book, it was thought, both 
explained and had incited the revolu- 
tion. Scant attention was paid to the 
“Armed forces Movement,”, the phrase 
itself % often taken as if. it were a 
<tescnptivo,'. epithet rather than the 
spe^fle^tiUe of, the compact group of 
revplutjpngrjf officers .who,; . had made 

f v.*.w ^oiiamu, tne- neaa oi~tfie 
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with little sense of danger. This blood- 
less, revolution, however, resolved few 
contradictions. 

Although Spinola could agree -in. 
principle to the Armed Forces Move- 
ment's program, the interpretation of 
that program was another matter. The 
MFA wanted much more than the 
shifting, of a few-, .ministers while the- 
stnictures that had supported and 
sustained them for almost fifty years 
.remained intact. Their program spoke 
of cleaning out (sanear) but where did 
saneamento begin? More important,, 
where did it end? Spinola had insisted 
That the MFA program describe neither 
the aim of the coup as “democratic” 
nor its enemy as “fascist”; and he - 
deleted a paragraph on colonial policy • 
which spoke of “the clear recognition 
of the people to self-determination.”' 

Major VLtor Alves,- chairman of the 

knew perfectly well what was happen- ^ Qmmit£ee of officers that drew up the - 
mg. Four and a half months before the document J regarded Spinola 's feder- • 
- . •- ative scheme' as “hI5i personal dream*” 


nates, who rushed to build the “New 
Portugal” and through their connec- 
tions with Spinola believed they had in 
some way helped to create it. By 
which they meant they - had not op- 
posed- it, Which was true.. 

Like Spinola they, wished-, to see a 
rapid remodeling, of the Portuguese 
economy on Western European lines, 
the elimination of inefficient and un- 
dercapitalized small and medium busi-_ 
nesses, and the strengthening of larger 
enterprises which could sustain Euro- 
pean competition. Well prepared for 
the new situation, they established 
their own front organization, the - 

“Dynamizing Movement Business- 
Society,” and brought out amid much 
publicity their own economic plan. 

~Not surprisingly it called for large 
public investment in their favorite 
privately owned projects, the Lisnave 
and Setenave (Setubal) shipbuilding 
complexes,' file Sines refining and petro 


■ ... ' ■ O 

v . . . , ■ . • — . chemical complex project.. and tourism, 

the MFA had been formed and that it ™ during h» first months in offide . The program they said- would S 
had decided, on December L, 1973,' to Spmoi * spokepnvately^of a timetable,:^ 1 00,000 new jobs. " 
overthrow the regime. He was shown roc-.:'?ecoIpru2atipn. ; : bver - fc *‘a r 
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.overthrow the regime. He was shown y^wnizanon over - “a - .gem 
the MFA program after its.approval by •*?*-. 

. a. secret assembly in Cascais — be 

. 5, 19.74, and ■ he made ; . 

^modifications', in its. language. 

,.tri=.fed. in_detaik on operations . the 
evening^ before the coup by Major 

Otelo de Cartiltfp, the- head off the r^^J^i?"cOTrimitm«ni " ' 
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enterprises, built up around a near 
monopoly of the tobacco market, but 
long diversified into chemicals, ship- 
building, fertilizers, soap, textiles, min- 
ing, cellulose, refining, insurance, real 
estate, tourism, and restaurants. In 
addition to numerous joint ventures 
with foreign multinationals, CUF is 
linked through the Banco Totta 

* Alianya into a vast spider’s web of 
international interests, with connec- 
tions to all the southern African giants, 
De Beers, Union Miniere, and Standard 
and Chartered (15 percent owned by 
Chase Manhattan). CUF’s stockholders 
equity . last year was almost $537 
million, and its assets at least two and 
a half billion dollars. 

.< Dr. Miguel Quina, son-in-law and 
heir to the count of Covilha, heads a . 
group containing at least sixty com- 
panies, The Quina empire has large 
interests in southern Africa, three 
banks i Borges e Irmao, Banco Credito e 
Industrial. Banco do Alentejo), and 
interests in insurance, plastics, tires 
with General Tire and Rubber (Mabor, 
which in Angola has a ten-year monop- 
oly i. civil construction, textiles, fish- 
ing. oil in Angola, data processing, 
newspapers (Diario Popular, Journal do 
Cc •nercio. part ownership in Primeiro 
do Janeiro), marketing and advertising 
with J Walter Thompson (Latina 
Thompson Associados). ; 

The Espmto Santo group, whose 
chief administrator was Franco No- 
gueiro. Salazar’s former foreign minis- 
ter. with twenty of its major com- 
panies directly administered by mem- 
bers of the Espmto Santo? family, s’ 
comprises the Banco- Espirito Santo e:? 
Comercial, insurance (Tranquilidade), 
large agricultural holdings in -Africa, 
pulp paper in Angola, petroleum in 
Angola in association with Belgium 
Petrofina (Petrangol), cellulose, tires 
(with Firestone), a near monopoly of - 
beer in Portugal and similar interest in 
Angola, telecommunications, and tour- 
ism tlTT/Sheraton). Espirito Santo 
is associated with the First National 
City Bank of New York in Africa 
(Banco InterUnido). Champalimaud’s 
empire contains banking (Banco Pinto 
e Sotto Mayor), a cement monopoly, 
the national steel monopoly, stock 
ranching in Angola, insurance, paper, 
and tourism. 


i (inn n ■ .7" *'~T_ w 11 ls a malaise that remains, guaran- 

nearly $200 During the past three teeing that the armed forces, and most 
years the official value of this gold especially the 
amounted to at least $180 million. Approy^ 

The colonies also provided protected social settlement. * ’ 


"pertumed tlunkies” of the Lisbon 
ministries was aggravated by class fric- 




JLhe magnates, like General Spinola, 
regarded the retention of the African 
territories^ even in the short run, as 
essential to their proposals for the 
development of Portugal. The eco- 
nomic relationship with Guinea was of 
little importance— the Cape Verde Is- 
lands lying off it are of more interest 
to NATO than to Portugal-but the 
stakes in Mozambique and Angola were 
very high indeed. With Portugal’s own 
chronic trade deficits, and economic 
depression already affecting the remit- 
tances from Portuguese abroad and 
from tourism, the large surplus from 
the African territories would be painful 
to lose. In 1973 such earnings repre- 
sented as much as 5 percent of GNP, 
about $540 million. All the cotton of 
Mozambique was exported to Portugal 
and 99.7 percent of its sugar, both at 
weii below world prices. At the same 
rime the wages of Mozambique miners 
working in South Africa were con- 
verted into gold shipments to Lisbon— 
in effect a hidden subsidy to the 
Portuguese war effort since the bullion 
was valued at the official rate of 
' S 4 " 2 -0 »n ounce instead of the inflated 


markets for Portuguese textiles, wines, 
and processed foods. The transfer of 
private funds and profits from the 
overseas territories showed a net worth 
of over $100 million in favor of 
Portugal over the past two years. And 
there was the immense potential of the 
rapidly expanding and booming econ- 
omy of Angola with its oil, iron ore-, 
diamonds, coffee, fishing, and tropical 
cash crops. 

But to retain Mozambique and An- 
gola meant to continue the war the 
MFA had made the coup to end. The 
officers of the MFA, who had all 
fought in Africa, were totally opposed 
to a solution that merely changed the 
terms qf the game. They did not 
believe Portugal as a whole benefited 
from retaining the African territories. 
Nor did they think, even in the 
improved international climate follow- 
ing the coup, that the Portuguese army 
could sustain the holding operation 
necessary if Spinola ’s model was to 
work. “We have no desire to construct 
a neocolonial community,” one of 


An a population of a little over eight 
million, one in. four men of military 
age is in the armed forces. The army 
alone contained at least 170,000 men 
in 1974, of which 135,000 were in 
Africa. The air force had 16,000 men, 
the navy 18,000, the units of the 
Republican Guard (GNR) 10,000, and 
the paramilitary security .police (PSP) 
15,000. The armed forces represented 
(at a low estimate) a proportion per 
thousand of the population (30.83) 
exceeded only by Israel (40.09) and 
North and South Vietnam (31.66) 
(55.36); five times that of the UK, 
three times that of the US or Spain! 
The military budget represented 7 
percent of GNP, more than that of the 
US. And that too was a percentage 
probably based on figures that were 
gross underestimation s. With a per 
capita income of just over S1.00Q, _ 
Portugal spent a minimum per capita 
of 563.27 on military expenditure; 
Notwithstanding, the officers had abys- 
mal salaries, while for the troops pay 


from rural and provincial backgrounds, 
many of humble origin. Sons of the 
aristocracy, la ti f undidr ios, and the ur- 
ban upper middle class turned to other 
occupations. The change in patterns of 
recruitment of career officers accel- 
erated after 1958 when the govern- 
ment decided to grant free tuition and 
a salary' to cadets. By the mid- 
Seventies this produced a marked so- 
cial cleavage within the professional 
officer corps (QP> between those be- 
low and those above the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. The fighting in 
Angola caused a rapid fall-off in the 
number of candidates for a profes- 
sional military career, and by 1974 
only one fifth of the places at the 
academy were filled. The result was a 
chrortic shortage of manpower in the 
middle ranks and an almost complete 
absence of professional subalterns. 


"The officer 


who were conscripted 
life were another matter. 


them commented at the time. “We are 
interested more in the formation of a 
socialist interdependence, and that on- 
ly to the extent that our brothers in 
Guinea, Mozambique, and Angola ac- 
cept, desire, and demand.” 


The opinions of the MFA when they 
emerged in the months before and just 
after the coup were so surprising in 
military men, particularly those of a 
despised colonialist army, that they 
were rarely treated seriously. Spinola 
never fully gauged the political com- 
plexion of the MFA’s coordinating 
committee, much less its political will, 
nor did left-wing politicians within 
Portugal, who at first dismissed the 
captains as “mercenaries of cap- 
italism.” This was perhaps inevitable. 
The movement had originated in re- 
sponse to professional grievances and 
concerns of status and privilege. None 
of this was any secret. The bungling 
attempts of the Caetano regime to 
increase the size of the professional 
officer corps (the- QP, or quadro 
permanente) had been a raging issue 
within the army for at least nine 
months before the revolt. 

The problem within the army was 
only in part that a coterie of captains 
was angry over promotions, pay, and 
lost esteem. Dissension within the' 
officer corps was a reflection of a 
much deeper malaise, which grew from 
the* very scale, composition, and organ- 
ization of the Portuguese armed forces. 


was token or nonexistent. It was an 
army with almost no fully professional 
units. Its private soldiers were and 
remain for the most part illiterate, 
badly trained, and at times tenuously 
disciplined. _ 

The officer corps .itself was com- 
posed of a group of aged generals; a 
segregated elite of staff officers exclu- 
sively devoted to administration and 
relieved of combat duty; and a dimin- 
ished cohort of junior- and middle-rank 
officers (captains and majors), men in 
their thirties and early forties, who had 
spent most of their professional lives 
overseas. The generals were promoted 
by the council of ministers and chosen 
for political reliability; they shuttled 
themselves back and forward between 
lucrative positions on the boards of 
state and private enterprises. If they 
appeared at their desks at all, the staff 
officers rarely did so until late in the 
afternoon; only in the twilight months 
of the Caetano regime did a civilian 
minister of defense insist that work 
begin at nine In the morning. The 
defense ministry was little more than a 
coordinating agency, resented by the 
services, and the authority of the joint 
chiefs was never recognized by the 
navy; Corruption was so rampant that 
the war in Angola became known as 
“the war of the high-rises,” after the 
fat kickbacks invested in the booming 
(Lisbon real estate market. 

The bitter antagonism of the junior 
officers in the field to the insensitivity, 
incompetence,- and corruption of; the 


After being drafted, men with second- 
ary school or university training were 
automatically sent to special training 
programs at Mafra, a huge palace 
monastery some miles from Lisbon, 
constructed with Brazilian gold during 
the eighteenth century and intended, to 
outsize and outdo the Escorial, which 
it spectacularly failed to do. From 
Mafra during the thirteen years of the 
wars in Africa emerged conscript ser- 
geants and junior i officers who soon 
dominated the -.company command 
level. Yet theso men, 'though proven 
M4«aBaciaL to^ajawt all militvy 
^fi^Hrons, remained consigned to a 
separate status from officers of the QP, 
and were referred to indiscriminately,, 
whether sergeants or junior officers, as 
milicianos. 

In an attempt to relieve the short- 
ages in the professional ranks during 
the Sixties, some miliciano officers 
were allowed to enter the military 
academy and on graduation to join the 
QP. But those officers who followed 
this path became embittered when 
they found that their seniority within 
the QP started from the moment of‘ 
graduation from the academy and that 
their previous years of service were diSS- . 
counted. The government’s decree . of 
June 1973 (decree law 353/73) was 
intended to rectify this injustice. It 
provided for a speeded-up two semes- 
ter course for milicianos at the acad- 
emy (as opposed to four years for 
cadets), and permitted previous service 


unted toward seniority. The 
was to encompass, retroac- 
mer milicianos already within 


Far from resolving any difficulties, 
the decree split the QP into warring 
factions. Former cadets felt their own 
training had been devalued. Others saw 
their promotion prospects wither as 
former milicianos by-passed them. The 
former milicianos reacted angrily to 
aspersions on their competence by 
former cadets. But these arguments 
over privilege and status had a curious 
effect. After June 1973 the issues 
discussed began to move far beyond 
purely professional grievances. Again 
the Caetano government inadvertently, 
helped by choosing precisely that mo- 
ment to encourage the most extreme 
opponents of any compromise in the 
colonies. A “Congress of Combatants” 

; D>et in the cxystal^palace of Opoito^i. 


early June to shout the Salazarist 
slogans of a “pluricontinental Portu- 
gal.” But this meeting only demon- 
strated the total inability of the regime 
to see what soldiers on the ground 
knew perfectly well— that the colonial 
wars could not be won. 

Four hundred combat officers peti- 
tioned the government in protest. 
Those who signed this petition in 
many cases were already on the com- 
mittees of professional grievance. But 
while those committees had been os- 
tensibly apolitical, the new protest 
group decidedly was not. And the 
protest brought men like Major Melo 
Antunes, who had at first refused to 
join, into the grievance committee that 
was soon to become the MFA. He had 
formerly believed it to be “a reaction- 
ary cooperative in defense of privi- 
lege.” 


lhe MFA at first was composed 
exclusively of captains and majors of 
the QP, a group of men numbering 
fewer than 200 out of the middle-rank 
corps of some 1 ,600. The MFA in- 
cluded some former milicianos but 
none of the younger men in- their, 
twenties who were still milicianos . 
MFA members were spread out in 
most units and they were especially 
strong in Guinea and Mozambique. 
After December 1, 1973, the organiza- 
tion was held together at the center by 
a fifteen-man coordinating committee, 
subdivided into a military committee 
charged with the detailed planning of 
an uprising and a political committee^ 
which formulated the program; for the 
situation after the coup. 

The coup itself was organized on a 
cefr-pattem borrowed from the Mo- 
zambique revolutionaries in the FRE- 
L1MO movement (one man would- be -in 
touch with four, each of whom was in 
touch with four more and so on), and 
embraced a much wider group than the 
membership of the MFA itself.- The 
coordinating committee, which de- 
scribed itself as “a pure democracy 
. . . without chiefs,” had serious mis- 
givings about Spinola and reluctantly 
acquiesced in his designation, as the 
leader. They preferred General Costa 
Gomes, who had also been discreetly 
kept abreast of the MFA’s intentions.. 
But the publication of Spinola’s book 
in February, 1974, and the internal and 
international stif it caused made his 
choice inevitable. And Spinola’s par- 
ticipation was important in face of 
the lack of enthusiasm of the air force 
for the coup, especially if the support 
or at least _the acquiescence of its 
3. 300-man paratrooper unit was to be 
assured. The same could be said for 
the 3,400-man force of Naval Fusiliers, 
and within the army itself for the elite 
cavalry units, especially Spfnola’s own 
Seventh Cavalry. 


almost wholly African. 

The very closeness and cohesion of 
the directing group had itself arisen 
from long war experience. Most of the 
members of the MFA had spent more 
time out of Portugal than in it; many 
had lived for thirteen years in combat 
conditions. The Portuguese army could 
not afford the luxury of rotations and 
lavish rest and recuperation periods. 
Each man would spend two years at 
the same post; twenty-four months in . 
bush camps, some of them no more 
than stockades of tin cans deep in 
hostile territory. And in Africa there 
had been a double awakening as the 
officers initiated draft after draft of 
new conscripts from the Portuguese 
countryside. “What we saw was that 
Portugal was itself part of the third 
world. Lisbon and Oporto were an 
illusion, the country within was under- 
developed, with an illiterate and ex- 
ploited peasantry.” 
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Ten panels of judges have n 
Only one winner will be named for i 
$1 ,000 in.recognifion of outstar 


at a ceremony in Avery Fisher Hs 


are available to the gene 


B00KS 


NOMINEES FOR THE ; 


ARTS AND LETTERS 


Calvin Bvdieat: EIGHT CONTEMPORARY 
POETS (Oxford U. Press) 

Alexandra Comini:. EGON SCHIELE'S 
PORTRAITS (IT -Conform* Press) 

Peter Gay: STYLE IN HISTORY (Basic Books) 
Richard Gilman: THE MAKING OF MODERN 
DRAMA: A Study of Buctiner. Ibsen. 


Marjorie L. Hoover: MEYERKOLO: The Art of 
Conscious Theatre (II. Massachusetts) 

H. W. Jansen: .16 STUDIES (Harry N. Abrams) 
Eleanor Pertnyi: LISZT: The Artist as 
Romantic Hero (Atlantic/Little. Brown) 

Rogir Shattnck: MARCEL PROUST (Viking 


Oliver Strank: ESSAYS ON MUSIC IN THE 
WESTERN W0RL0 (W. W. Norton) 

Lewis Thomas: THE LIVES OF A CELL: Notes 


Giroux) 

Ben Maddnw: EOWARO WESTON: Fifty Years 
(Aperture Books) 

James R. Mellow: CHARMED CIRCLE: 
Gertrude Stein & Company (Praeger) 


.Lor a determined minority within 
the army the cry against “hierarchy” 
thus became a cover for more serious 
objectives. By the time the Caetano 
government realized its error, and with- 
drew its June 1973 measure, granting 
substantial pay increases in an attempt 
. to mollify the officers, it was already 
too late. A dramatic convergence of 
resentments, loss of the sense of 
purpose, and emotional and intellectual 
estrangement produced a crisis of con- 
sciousness which held the seeds of a 
highly unusual military ideology. It 
was, and to some extent remains, 
almost unintelligible in the West be- 
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At the same time the encounter with 
the liberation movements was equally, 
instructive. “We were at -war,” one 
officer said, “with people who speak 
the same language. We had little sense 
of racial difference, much less of 
culture. Badly supplied, badly equip- 
ped, very quickly we came to resemble 
the guerrillas. There was yery little 
difference between a FREUMO officer 
and ourselves.” Long conversations 
with prisoners were, as another member 
of the MFA put it, “truly a political 
initiation.” This too was not acciden- 
tal. The long struggles in Guinea, 
Mozambique, and Angola produced 
several important theoreticians who 
argued that “self-rule” produced an 
illusionary freedom if it took place 
within the* same social and political 
structures. 

The liberation movements that 
emerged: in the\ Portuguese colonies 


were among the few genuine ones in 
Africa. With the important exception 
of Holden Roberto’s FNLA, the issue 
in Portuguese Africa, for PA1GC in 
Guinea-Bissau, FREUMO in Mozam- 
bique, and MPLA in Angola, was not 
predominantly nationalism. It was neo- 
colonialism. And the nature of the 
struggle transformed a theoretical con- 
clusion into a necessity for successful 
guerrilla action. 

Led by the late Amilcar Cabral and 
Aristides Pereira in particular, the 
PAIGC combined European revolu- 
tionary theory, Asian experience, and 
Cuban example to create a party 
self-consciously fitted to the special 
geographical social and economic con- 
ditions of Guinea-Bissau. The PAIGC 
called for emphasis on “the people,” ! 
for “re-Africanization” of cultural life, j 


and for social, action and economic 
reconstruction taking place through 
constant discussion, example, and dem- 
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wanted to “modernize” the tribal cul- 
rure but to do so within the history 

Agostinho Neto, the president of 
MPLA, spoke of “a dual revolution, 
against traditional structures which can 
no longer serve them and against 
colonial rule.” In Cabral’s view the 
“petty bourgeoisie” who had already 
achieved some education and modern 
skills— but had no real part in colonial 
power— had become “the revolutionary 
vanguard.” 

The practical Marxism of PAIGC, 
FRELIMO, and MPLA had a remark- 
able impact on the young “petty 
bourgeois” officers of the Portuguese 
army in Africa, for whom AmQcar 
■.-•Cabral’s notion- of a petty-bourgeois 
"revolutionary vanguard” had more 
than usual appeal. For some, in fact, 
the boundary between theory and 
practice had been passed long before. 
Major Otelo de Carvalho, thirty-eight, 
bom in Mozambique, leader of the 
• MFA’s military committee, and one of 
the most powerful men in Portugal 
after the coup, was to re-encounter his 
close friend Jacinto Veloso, a Mozam- 
bique Goan and former Portuguese air 
force officer, as a member of the 
FRELIMO delegation at Lusaka. 

The "political” solution for Africa 
that the MFA talked about thus signi- 
fied much more, than “a negotiated 
settlement.” As the MFA bulletin put 
it with some bluntness: “Those who 
benefited from the war were the same .. 
financial groups that exploited the 
people in the metropolis and, com- 
fortably installed in Lisbon and Oporto 
cr / *-jJ. by means of a venal 
the Portuguese 
^eoptT to fight in Africa in defense of 
their immense profits.” 

But how usefully and. successfully 
could the ideas and anger drawn from 
the fighting in Africa be applied to the 
politics of European Portugal? The - 
MFA officers, who could agree on the 
futility of war in Africa and the justice 
of "liberation” there, would often find. , 
themselves divided among themselves 
and from their fellow officers -and 
leftist civilian allies when they tried to ~ 
create a new politics at home. ' 


“watches the world go by” (“What’s 
Doing in Lisbon,” The New York 


the “original English cast.” It replaced 
an “international Sexy Festival” at the 
Teatro Monumental; a revue of naked 
German blonds in black leather jack- 
boots, denounced by the Portuguese 
Communist party as “another CIA 
plot.” At its worst Portugal after the 
coup was like an ancient boulder 
suddenly turned over to reveal a 
thousand bugs scurrying frenetically in 
the light, at its best a garden of 
fragile, brilliant, and tangled foliage, 
predominantly red. 


lhe MFA program called for a long 
period in which a new political system 
was to be defined, and this made a 
season of interminable political rhet- 
oric inevitable. Political parties had 
almost simultaneously to emerge, find 
their public, and face pre-electoral 
struggles. Constituent assembly elec- 
tions were to take place within one 
year after April 25, 1974. In perhaps 
another year a parliament or president 
was to be elected under terms to be 
drawn up by the constituent assembly. 
The MFA took a courageous risk in 


criticism and debate since the opposi- 
tion groups regarded the electoral sys- 
tem itself as a fraud. The CDE was 
comprised of coalitions of “anti-fascist 
forces,” mainly middle-class liberals, 
social democrats. Catholic radicals, 
independent Marxists, and the Com- 
munists (PCP). These grass-roots alli- 
ances were extremely important in 
April and May of 1974. Their exist- 
ence and activity created the false 
picture of a formidable communist 
phoenix rising out of nothingness. In 
fact many groups emerged from the 
cover of the CDE, and among them 
the PCP formed asmall, if by far The 
best organized, minority. 

The April revolution had thrown the 
high schools into chaos, and students 
spent the rest of the academic year 
purging the faculties of “fascists” and 
forming short-lived administrative com- 
mittees of students, teachers, and 
maintenance personnel. Faced with the 
impossibility of holding examinations, 
the government rashly accepted, all 
high school students in their final year 
into the universities, creating in the fall 
of 1974 a freshman class of 28,000 
which the universities, themselves in 
chaos, would have been totally in- 
capable of absorbing even at the best 
of times. The government was then 



III 


Over the euphoric summer and early 
autumn of 1974 the real conflict in 
Portugal was submerged. There was an 
illusion of action as a kaleidoscopic 
theater of politics sprang up -after fifty 
years without political expression. Not 
only were relations with Russia re- 
established for the first time since 
1917. but the ideological experience of 
the twentieth century became 
crammed into nine months. On the 
best-seller lists one found Lenin’s April 
Theses along with the poems of Agos- 
tinho Neto. There were marches and 
demonstrations where before a meeting 
of any political group would have been 
subject to brutal police attack. For 
gilded youth with their neatly laun- 
dered blue jeans, tight little bottoms, 
and exaggerated crotches, it was a 
chance to spend hours stoned on 
whatever or whoever was available. “ 
Revolutionary’ homosexuals joined- the 
anarcn-sfs. Revolution groupies flocked 
. to L.sr-on while the going was good. 

; Middle-class, families parked their gars 
wherever they-felt' like it. Hustlers 
inundated the ' RosSio displaying their 
wares by the Metro stop opposite the 


insisting on this plan. But it provided 
no - ' ground rules and for the new 
parties it meant a leap into a void. 

, .The highly theoretical character of 
much of the debate after the coup was 
not accidental. The Salazar-Caetano 
regime had in cultural and intellectual 
matters come perilously close to totali- 
tarianism. By raising the stakes of 
loyalty- and narrowing its definitions 
the old regime had made all .intellec- 
tual activity political. Historical myths 
were part of the regime’s- ideological 
“essence.”. To deflate them brought 
instant retribution and eventually the 
men: who fabricated the myths by 
acting out their fantasies were de- 
stroyed by them. It is a process laid 
bare with startling if unselfconscious 
clarity in Caetano’s apologia, De - 
poimento, published in Brazil last fall. 
Nevertheless the singular heritage of 
Salazar was to give words the appear- 
ance of action and sometimes even the 
power to create events. Paradoxically, 
therefore, the country with the highest 
illiteracy rate in Western Europe (37 
percent) has a large and avid public of 
book readers who are attuned to the 
smallest political nuance, something 
which helps to explain the impact of 
General Spinola’s book last year and 
: of the subsequent books by MFA 
officers which became best sellers. 

Although no one under seventy had 
ever voted in anything resembling a 
free election before the coup, 
local : political organizations ^ called 
“democratic election commissions” 
(CDE) existed throughout, Portugal. 


forced to cancel the entire freshman 
class, turning 28,000 mostly nniddle- 
class students onto the streets of the 
cities with nothing to do but demon- 
strate, attend endless meetings, and 
engage in increasingly violent and in- 
tolerant internecine disputes, many of 
them attaching themselves to “Marxist- 
Leninist,” anarchist, and Maoist parties 
to the left of the PCP. 

The extreme visibility and volubility 
of the left was thus very deceptive. 
The uncomfortable fact remains that 
until the very end of the old regime 
most Portuguese either approved- of or 
acquiesced in the system that was" 
overthrown by the coup. Not for 
nothing had that system survived for 
half a century. After April a large part 
of the population, intensely tradition- 
alist and conservative, found them- 
selves without spokesmen. They 
formed a political prize of some im- 
portance. The principal new political 
organizations of 1974 therefore were 
not those of the left, most of which 
existed before the coup and had 
long-standing relations with one an- 
other, but the fledgling parties of the 
center and the right. 

For those with an eye to power this 
was not necessarily disadvantageous. 
Spihola’s political strategy was based 
on three assumptions: First that the 
left would trip over itself and break 
up. Second that the high risibility of. 
-the , leftists^ would in ; time,- make^ them* 
an ideal scapegoat. And third, that their. 
..lack .of real support in the country^.: 


would, strengthen his own authority, 
“legitimize” that authority by popular 
acclaim, and through the political proc- 
ess circumvent the residual power of' 
the MFA. 

Spinola, moreover, started with 
formidable assets. He enjoyed vast 
popularity during months when the 
feeling of good will was palpable in 
Lisbon. It is true that he had to 
reckon with the “political committee” 
of the MFA. This group of seven 
officers, part of the coordinating com- 
mittee that had drawn up the MFA 
program, moved en masse into the 
council of state, which under the 
transitional constitution was to assume 
power until the election of the assem- 
bly. (Among them was Lieutenant 
Colonel Vasco Gonsalves, now the 
prime minister, who was then regarded 
as one of the more “moderate” offi- 
cers and has since emerged as an ally 
of the PCP. Paradoxically, some of the 
other officers, such as Major Vitor 
Alves and Major Melo Antunes, who 
were in April 1974 considered to . be 
extreme radicals of- the African army, 
have since -become proponents'of- plu- 
ralism and constitutionalism.) - 

But Spinola could feel that the seven 
MFA officers were more than balanced 
on the council by the heavily conser- 
vative “junta of national salvation”— 
seven senior officers representing all 
the various armed services— and by his 
own seven appointees to the counciL 
The latter included colonels from his 
personal entourage and several bigwigs 
of the old regime, such as Dr. Azeredo 
Perdigao, president of the. Gulbenkian 
Foundation. Spinola appointed another 
loyalist, Colonel Miguel, as defense 
mnfccer, and put a leading rightist 
, general ,-in . command of the . critical 
Lisbon garrison. He sent to Angola as 
governor one of the main proponents 
of “integrating” the colonies with 
Portugal, General Silverio Marques, 
whose brother Jaime was a member of 
the junta. 

The General meanwhile placed the 
full weight of his prestige behind a 
new centrist Popular Democratic Party 
(PPD) formed from the ranks of the 
reformers of the old regime and mem- 
bers of SEDES (Association for Eco- 
nomic and Special Development). This 
is an establishment group founded in 
1970 that encompassed a wide spec- 
trum of political tendencies dedicated 
to peaceful change and liberalization. 
Among the luminaries of SEDES were 
men who had made considerable repu- 
tations for themselves as liberals, such 
as Francisco Sa Cameiro and Magalhaes 
Mota, both deputies in the National 
Assembly during the early Caetano 
years when they sought to “reform 
from within.” 

Such a grouping could also count on 
the support of Francisco BalsamSo. A 
brilliant thirty-eight-year-old lawyer, 
entrepreneur, and publicist, Balsamao 
was an influential liberal deputy 
(1969-1973) and the founder, director, 
and majority shareholder of the weekly 
Expresso (and before that an employee 
of the daily owned by the Quina 
group). Among the few truly compe- 
tent and lively newspapers in Portugal, 
Expresso wields exceptional influence, 
not only. -within the country but 
outside Portugal as well, since many 
, . foreign- correspondents;; take much. of... 
, their, .copy from -its pages. .... . ... 

How little these cjircles understood, 
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*«»■ •Jimao, me iorraer 
minister of education under Caetano. 
Eventually he settled for Professor 
Palma Carlos, a liberal “apolitical” law 
professor. In fact five members of 
Sp mo la's provisional government had 
been former students of both Caetano 
and Palma Carlos-none of them with 
any sympathy or even understanding 
of the radical ideas implicit in the 
MFA program. 

But the closeness of the politicians 
to one another and their intimate 
connections with figures of the old 
regime was scarcely surprising. It was a 
function of the smallness of the Portu- 
guese elite. Even the carefully inspired 
mystery surrounding the private life of 
the communist leader Alvaro Cunhal' 
has much to do with the fact that he 
married into the family of one of the 
most notorious interior ministers under 
Salazar and Caetano, Dr. Antonio 
Rapazote. And Cunhal once taught in 
a private high school where he success- 
fully encouraged one of his students, 
Mario Soares,, to join the Communist 
party. Soares now leads the Socialist 
. .party. ' ' •- 

The new- parties and “autonomous 
groups,” especially those of the center 
and left, had a itio notorious sameness 
in their social composition. But to 
know your 'neighbor is not necessarily 
to love him.. The parties. . crystallized 
around what were often coteries, of 
friends, ideological differences often 
originating in. personal antagonisms. In 
theory little- divided the positions of- 
those who-Joined, shifted among^OL 
dramatically- bolted the PPD ' (which 
also called; itself socialist), the PSP 
(Portuguese Socialist party ).-the MES 
(Movement of; the Socialist Left), the' 
MSP (Popular Socialist' Movement ),: 
SEDES, or those who remained under 
the umbrella of the CDE, which after. 
'April became the Portuguese Demo- 
cratic Movement (MDP/CDE). 

The central committee of- the 
MDP/CDE is typical: 25 percent are 
lawyers, 15 percent university pro- 
■ fessors, 10 percent economists, 7.5 
percent publicists, 7.5 percent en- 
gineers, 5 percent doctors*; and 5 
percent high school teachers. (It in- 
cludes many Catholic radicals and allies 
itself with the PpP.) And as always the 
Portuguese left had half an eye over its 
shoulder for the latest French political 
parallel, the smallest Parisian dispute 
being much better known than the 
mysterious and somewhat disagreeable 
doings of Tris os Montes or Portalegre. 


is a member of the socialist interna- 
tional. Soares is a strong “Europeanist” 
with dose relations with the European 
social democrats. Willy Brandt, Fran- 


?ois Mittcrand, Roy Hayward, and Jim return v 

European social democratic leaders also * ” -*• 
sent substantial funds to the PSP- 
trying to match the millions of dollars 
Communist parties in Eastern and 
Western Europe have sent to the PCP. 

AH these friends of Soares made a 
special point of stressing the impor- 
tance of the Western alliance. But 
NATO is .a very sore point to social 
democrats in Portugal. Salazar had 
entered the alliance in .1949 when 
liberals and democrats in Portugal had 
hopes of support from the Western ' 
nations. They regarded NATO’s em- 
brace of Salazar as a betrayal and a 
cruel one, for they had risked much in 
coming forward to demonstrate their 
aims and strength under Salazar. What- 
ever Soares might say abroad, the PSP 
finds it prudent to follow a more 
ambiguous neutralist policy at home. 

The growing chorus V of “concern” 
about, “the situation in Portugal” by 
NATO officials ' is greeted with in- 
creasing irritation by ■liberals and dem- 
ocrats in Lisbon. Where, the Portu- 
guese wonder, were those so concerned 
for democracy during those long ter- 
rible years of repression? 

But the politicians- knowledge of 
each other is equaled only by- their 
ignorance of thexarmy in general and 
the MFA in particular^ If practically all 
the- politicians^ in all parties, are- law- 
yers, intellectuals,- or professionals,, the 
leaders of the MFA are decidedly 
different. Although some of the sol- 
diers are university men, they had, Hke- 


with the Russians to encourage them 
to use their good offices with the 
liberation movements to aid a Spino- 
lista settlement in Africa. Cunhal in 

.mams 

extreme left. 

Ali three calculations were wrong- 
headed. They offered what the PCP 
was only too willing to concede or 
promised what the PCP was unable to 
deliver. The PCP would have acted 
with “moderation” whatever its posi- 
tion in or outside the new government. 
It was determined to avoid creating a 
Chilean situation. Its long-standing tac- 
tics were to form alliances with parts 
of the urban and rural middle classes, 
lit' fact' its most recent gains had been 
among lower-middle-ctass workers, es- 
pecially the bank clerks, a leader of 
which was the new labor minister. 
Moreover the PCP had very little 
influence with the African liberation 
movements, which, while accepting So- 
viet aid, were by no means disposed to 
accept Soviet advice. The Portuguese 
communists had no inclination to get 
involved in decolonization at all, and 
washed their hands completely of the 
entire colonial issue from the begin- 
ning, _ assuming that independence 
would" be achieved. They concentrated 
all their-, efforts where the long-range 
issues of- the. PCFs own future and -■ 
that of 5 Portugal would be settled; 
Within Portugal itself. 

T , ‘ ... •••',- • .— •> 

he PCP was only too pleased to get 
what help it could against “extrem- 
ists.” The’ party had emerged (1921) 
out. of a working-class- tradition that 
was strongly anarchist tad anarcbo 


Tagus; they would work among the 
anti-clerical, landless rural laborers of 
the great estates, people with a long 
history . of communist militancy and 
ibiect 
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studied mathematics, often at the tech- v * °'' er JTitoism” had split the party - 
10 the late Forties before V Cunhal 
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1 ario Soares in many ways personi- 
fied the problem. His lengthy memoir 
Portugal Amordafado (“Portugal Silen- 
ced”) is a. catalogue of fluctuating 
friendships, acquaintances, minor tribu- 
lations, and brushes with the secret 
police (PIDE/DGS). His most spectacu- 
lar dispute with Salazar was caused by 
his representation of the family of 
General Delgado in the still mysterious 
affair of his assassination. He was de- 
ported to Sao Tome. Soares had also’ 
represented members of the Melo fami- 
ly, and Jorge do Meio intervened to aid 
th? deportee by proposing that Soares 
represent an important CUF subsidiary 
in the island* Only Salazar’s personal 
opposition prevented Soares from tak- 
ing the job. 

The Portuguese Socialist party (PSP) 
grew from the Portuguese Socialist- 
Action founded in Geneva in 1 964 and 
became a. formal party at Bad Munster- 


nicai university in the gray northern 
city- of Oporto.' The politicians had 
little • or no practical experience of 
Africa, the technocrats trained in 
North America and Western Europe 
even less. The politicians and the 
radical officers soon found they were 
speaking different languages. As early 
as last' summer Major Vitor Alves, one 
of the most “intellectual” of. the 
MFA’s leaders, criticized the “abstract 
notions of Portugal” of -those com- 
munists and socialists who had been 
exiles, as well as the corrosive effects 
of self-censorship on those that .re- 
mained. And though they would only 
admit it at first in private, many 
leaders of the old “democratic oppo- 
sition,” especially the social democrats, 
were deeply distrustful of the army’s 
intentions. . 

Not so the PCP. While most other 
politicians talked of an alliance be- 
tween Spinola and their parties, Cunhal 
spoke of an alliance between the MFA 
and “the people” (MFA-Povo). But 
it was Spinola, in a move that sur- 
prised even the MFA at the time, who 
invited the PCP into the provisional 
government. He did so because he 
believed that “the communists prefer 
their partisans to be martyrs rather 
than policemen.” Foreseeing that the 
demands of the workers could not fail 
to be explosive after a winter of savage 
inflation and brutal police repression, 
he hoped by placing a communist in 
the ministry of labor and bringing 
Cunhal into the cabinet as a minister 
without portfolio that these demands 
would be moderated and restrained. 
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And he also hoped that the Moscow- power base*. Firri in ti-iij’-'iikl-: ' 


consolidated his authority, and disput — 
erupted again during the 1960s. In the 
universities the PCP lost much of 
the almost monolithic support it had 
enjoyed in eaxiier years; the new 
generation found its dogmatism unat- 
tractive, its passivity infuriating, and its 
slavish support for Soviet intervention 
.in Czechoslovakia despicable. A variety 
of Marxist-Leninist and. Maoist factions 
grew. .The Marxisi-Leninists broke up 
after bitter feuds over purity. But the 
Maoists founded (in 1971) the formi- 
dable MRPP (Reorganizing Movement 
' of the Party of the Proletariat). Several 
urban guerrilla groups also emerged. 

In 1970, responding to the decline 
of the PCP’s dominant position on the 
left^. Cunhal laid out the Party’s 
new Strategy with a frankness he 
would not have permitted himself had 
he any idea he would shortly be a 
member of a Portuguese government. 
O Radicalismo Pequeno Burgues de 
Fachada Socialism (second edition, 
EdifC.es Avante, 1971) was a violent 
attack on “pseudo-revolutionary verbal- 
ists” and “petty bourgeois radicals.” It 
was also a stout defense of the Party’s, 
definition of the present “stage,” that 
of a “democratic and national” revolu- 
tion. “Democratic” in that it would 
espouse civil liberties and -act in con- 
cert with social democrats and others 
against the monopolies and latifun- 
didrioi, “national” in that it would 
pursue a neutralist, “anti-imperialist” 
foreign policy. 

L practice, this program meant the 
PCP wouid try to consolidate two* 


and on which he counts for votes 
in the coming ' elections. He is the 
author of one of the few detailed 
analyses of the social and economic 
structures of the, Portuguese country- 
side, A Quest So Agraria em Portugal, 
published in Brazil in 1968 (Civilizaglo 
Brasileira, Rio de Janeiro, 1 968). 

Second, the Party would try to 
make alliances, with,, or at least assure 
credit and support for,' the small and 
medium business men,: so that if they 
were not friends they; would at least 
not become enemies. For the PCP this 
alliance would be crucial— just how 
crucial was underlined’ by the fall of 
Alien de after the 'small businessmen 
turned violently against 'him. Small and 
medium-sized businesses comprise 98 
percent of the total number of Portu- 
guese enterprises, and they employ 52 
percent of the total number of work- 
ers. Of course, as Cunhil explained in 
1970, these allies would be eliminated 
at the next “stage;*” He would not 
object to a party-controlled state 
should that “stage” be attainable. (His' 
O Radicalismo Pequeno Burgues, how- 
ever; is for obvious-Teasons no easier to * 
obtain in Lisbon since' the April coup- 

than it was before.)!^^*':;! r ; - • 

: After April 1 974jt£^fore, the Por- 
tuguese communists 1 '.placed themselves 
firmly in the centef>6f'the political 
spectrum. They resisted - workers de- 
mands;- ensured : that'-The 1 minimum 
wage was as low as possible, and they 
ever- to crit- 
(which was nofi'ilow in coming) 
from ^ “pseudorevolutionary leftists” 
and- “petty , bourgeois- radicals; ” Which 
itself was not very surprising in a party 
as heavily populated with petty bour- 
geoisie as the PCP. Cunhal was remark- 
ably frank when he- told the Wall 
Street Journal (February 20, 1975) 
that as a youth he “took to the streets 
of Lisbon selling • neckties -to get to 
know the -workers.” " 


-Dut like" most things in Portugal 
during those_ cyclone months, appear- 
ances were deceptive,.. The “centrist” 
-position of the communists had a 
totally different content from that of 
Spinola and the PPD. The groups they 
supported and sought to encourage 
were diametrically opposed. If the 
small businesses were encouraged, there 
could be no “rationalization” of the 
economy along the lines proposed by 
Spinoia’s allies. As with the colonial 
issue, the hidden center of the antago- 
nism between Spinola and the PCP was 
in the offices of the great monopolies. 
For if the communists’ plan- to finance 
and gain support or at least tolerance 
from the small business class was to 
work, then they needed the banks’ 
acquiescence; and the banks were of 
course the linchpin of the Melo, 
Champalimaud, and Espirito Santo 
empires. 

It was a conflict not easily resolved 
without the victory of one position over 
the other, for they were wholly incom- 
patible; Moreover, it was a conflict 
that pitted, a view of the past not 
against that of the. future but against 
two views of the future. For Spinola !s 
view of a modernized country, devel- 
oping, the kind of large-scale corporate 

technolo gy and trade- «-h.t . h,a 'tv.***/: 


per, was just as “revolutionary” for-. the 
Portuguese as that of the communists, 
perhaps more so. 

As- the opposition between Spinola 
irileiaM 

for everything Jhat has happened since. 

It brought into closer collaboration the 
MFA officers and the POP. Cunhal, 
who once denounced “petty bourgeois 
radicals” of any kind, now was firmly 
allied With some of the most successful 
petty bourgeois radicals to appear in 
Europe since World War H-the leaders 
of the MFA. 

If at times the political maneuvering 
among Spinola, the MFA, and the 
communists seemed like comic opera, 
beneath the surface it was a struggle in 
earnest with very high stakes. For 
Spinola it was a path of constant 
retreat. In July he was forced to 
accept as prime minister the oldest" 
member of the MFA’s “political com- 
mittee,” Lieutenant Colonel (now Brig- 
adier General) Vasco Gongaives. Un- 
known to his fellow officers Gongalves 
had been for many years one of the 
PCP’s most prized “assets,” a secret 
collaborator with the Party, whether or 
not he ever joined it. In September 
Spinola was forced to resign after he 
failed to bring off the mass demonstra- 
tions and the immediate presidential 
elections that he hoped would keep 
him in power. AfteT he left office, 
most of his appointees and friends in 
the provisional government either be- 
came ceremonial figures or have been 
replaced by men congenial to the MFA 
and the left parties, white the position 
of the' PPD and the SEDES group, on 
which be hadjambled, has now be- 
come precarious^* the same time its 
appeal to the electorate may have 
increased. . -.vr. . ....... 


W, 


e still do not know the full story, 
behind the “attempted coup” in March 
that forced him to flee to Spain and J ’: 
then Brazil. As often happens in 
Portugal,, the events^ including a series 
of bizarre plots and whispered decep- 
tions, remain obscure enough for all- 
parties to give explanations that seem 
plausible yet serve their own interests. 
What the left claimed were inten ~ 
tonas— because they won— for. the 
right were inventonas, because they 
lost. And they lost much, for- this 
stunted attentat provided the occasion 
for the MFA both to purge the last of 
Spinola’s men and to put into effect 
the key condition of the PCP’s eco- 
nomic strategy -the nationalization of 
the banks. / v- - 

No less important in bringing about 
Spinola’s fall were the panicky reac- 
tions and badly informed interference 
by the Western powers. Spinola con- 
ceivably might stili be in Portugal were 
it- not for the US and Western Europe- 
an support of pjecisely those far- 
rightist groups whose prospects - were 
always dim. And equally crucial to the 
eclipse of the Spinola group were the 
secret pressures of the MFA on the 
negotiations in Africa which in just 
over six months gave independence to 
Guinea-Bissau, brought FRELIMO into 
the government of Mozambique, and 
set up a timetable for solving the most 
intractable problem of all, the inde- 
pendence of Angola. 

Now a new act is beginning, probab- 
ly an even more turbulent one. If 
Spinola’s flight brought the dominant 
power of the' MFA into the ‘open, ' 
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the emergence of an apparently power- 
fur communist movement itf Portugal 
were thus greeted in Washington with 
more than usual embarrassment^ Wash- 
ington adopted a policy of ’‘waitgnd 
see Foftpp p© W€* “F© r 
was disastrous. For it was Like leaving a 
small baby in a bath for a week and ' 
wondering afterward why it drowned, 
in April and May of 1974 Spinola 
offered a reforming domestic policy 
and a conservative colonial policy. 
Now that one year has passed the US 
would dearly like to see both carried 
out; but if it today sought to impose 
or encourage them by surreptitious aid 
to so-called “moderates," a civil war 
would result in Portugal and Angola. 

To have welcomed and supported 
the new regime last year would, in the 
Secretary’s view, have set the preced- 
ent for Spain, Italy, and France that 
he had been prepared to destroy 
Allende to avoid. It is sad but typical 
that Kissinger reacted to the demo- 
cratic revolution in Lisbon as if he had 
stepped on a Portuguese man-of-war in 
Gerald Ford’s swimming pool, But 
•then Kissinger had personally visited 
Gaetano in Lisbon in January 1974 to 
thank him for his aid in the October 
:• airlift-characteristic of the insensitivity 
that also took him to see President 
. Park, and would, if he had had his 
. . J way, have taken him to visit General 

Portuguese can contain but. not elimi- Pinochet, to thank him too, no doubt, 
nate the r rebels.”* In-1970 the US for defending. “democracy.!’ 
began to move closer. t<* bdth Portugal j . ... 7-7.' . v ^ • : 

and South Africa. .'Export-Import' Bank . ; ' , IX * 

faciBti’eSiwere. extended in Portuguese > • , 

colonies "and the covert aid which had .! ^* le abou * the -internal politics of 
previously gone to Holden Roberto’s ‘ . PortU ^ 1 , ^ , be Mpla ‘ ned 

Ksa»jM2!i£!!: t- - 

within FREUMO which wei '5 J ‘" «>« r U .tu»» u «ni uluhon and the 

ered "pro-Western’’ stopped. 


All these arguments were specious. 
Portugal is an Atlantic, not a- Mediter- 
ranean, power; its strategic importance 
and that of its Atlantic islands are 
linked to the . central and south Atlan- 
tic and the Cape routes. The “domino” 
argument was almost entirely ideolog- . 
ical, concerned with the potential par- 
ticipation of communists in the govern- 
ments of Spain. Italy, France, and 
Greece. The Azores base was called 
“decisive" only because all the NATO 
allies and even the client state of Spain 
had refused • the US refueling rights . 
during the Yom Kippur war, not . 
because of the intrinsic merits of the - 
Azores base itself. (The Pentagon's 
own analyses show that air refueling, 
although more expensive and cumber- 
some, would make it possible to 
by-pass the Azores in resupplying Is- 
rael.) 5 


JLhe special sensitivity to the change 
of government in Lisbon had a hidden 
cause. A major policy review of US 
relations - with southern Africa had 
taken place in the summer of 1969. 
An. interdepartmental group on Africa 
had reported to the National Security 
CoundL-That “the. outlook for the 
rebellion (in Portuguese Africa] is one 
of continued stalemate; the rebels 
cannot oust . the Portuguese and 


1 


Re I 


labyrinth of hidden pressures brought .. 
into play when it occurred. The issue 
and increasingly so, as -a 
conflict involving the superpowers; and 
? it is certainly true that- events in 
Portugal could alter the balance of 


The US Navy made increasing use of 
Mozambique and Angolan ports, ma 
ly to avoid any “embarrassment” 
visits to South Africa itself, Increasing '■ 

interest shown in' the port of - foree ; B ^ ^ in dlrec . 

th. M f °“ mb ‘H’ * hJCh ’ ~ .ions that might damage or further the 

the proper technical facilities, could *■ 

contain the entire US Seventh Fleet. In " , . 

the ..Suorente : Allied Gom- ; i As_yet however despite appearances 

uderable hysteria, .this is still - 
than a matter of probabilities. 
Portugal remains a member of NATO, 
and the frictions that exist have their - 
Brussels and 

Washington, not in Lisbon. 
IBERLANT, the "Iberian Atlantic” 
command headquarters of NATO, re- 
it has since 1967, at its 


•tji 

uus, 7 ■ 


mid- 1 973, the- Supreme Allied Com- 
mand Atlantic (SACLANT) at Norfolk, 
Virginia,/- on • instructions, from the 
NATO Defense Planning Committee 
committee of the NATO- defense minis- 
ters), began contingency planning for 
air and naval operations in defense of 
South Africa. SACLANT carried out- 
surveys of the state of communica- 
tions, airfields, and ports of Portugal's 
Atlantic islands and African colonies. 7 


*Air Force Magazine, February- 1975, : 
“New Look at USAF Strategic Airlift,” . 
by Edgar Ulsamer, pp. 24-31. Also,- 
the remarks by Major General Thomas 
A. Aldrich, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Plans, Military Airlift Command, .No- 
vember 14, 1974. Available from MAC, 
Office of Information, Scott Air Force 
Base, Illinois. 

*National Security Council interdepart- 
mental - Group on Africa Study in - ' 
Response to National Security Study 
Memorandum 39: Southern Africa. Se- 
cret AF/NSC/IG 69-8— August IS, 

1969; p. 56. None of the quotations 
from this document is from Section 
IV, which presented policy “options.” , 
They are all from parts of the study •/ 
which provided supposedly reliable in-' 
formation on which policy should be 
based.. 7, •' - 


offices just off the main road from 
Lisbon to Cascais, overlooking the 
narrow entrance to the Tagus. NATO 
fleets continue to maneuver around 
Portugal’s coasts, and periodically an- 
chor off the elegant eighteenth-century 
Lisbon - waterfront to disgorge thou- 
sands of sailors for shore leave. Al- 
though ill-informed and misjudged 
pressures might well give substance to 
NATO’s anxieties and make them self- 
fulfilling— as Ambassador Nash Scott 
told Kissinger many months ago before 
being dismissed for his pains-nothing 
of substance has changed. ' 


The 


security interests 
of the United States in Portugal have 
been in effect “indirect.” The difficul- 
ties of US officials in distinguishing 
the issues and contending groups, and 
the virulence of their vague fears that • 
something is at stake without much 


atuhjguous position. Direct US 
ie interests in Portugal are 
y small, about Si 50 million. 


se 


w»-pei"«p» more so, mi tie ti t s Portuguese subsidiary. Standard 
was one of them who had gone astray. Electrica; and General Kaulza de Ar- 
General Vernon Walters, the deputy riaga, once known as “the Portuguese 
director of the CIA, speaks Portuguese ■ McNamara.” 

, u ‘ recent, ana m*u»y fluently as a result of his service as Kadlza, a board member of Pet- 

raw ossqq 

Petrofina and Espirito Santo interests. 


t of Gulf Oil in the Cabinda 
en.-.j’-e. a small territory separated 
the rest of Angola to the north 
v-.e mouth of the Congo River. 

Y-.t nowhere in Portugal or in what 
was Portuguese Africa, apart from 
Csi-.nJa, does there exist the clear-cut 
;>re of US corporate interests that 
threatened and eventually expro- 
priated by the. socialist government of 
CrSi. far example. Moreover, the in- 
tereepartmental group’s report to the 
Sat: nal Security Council in 1969 was 
unequivocal on the “national security” 
•argument. Referring nor only to the 
Pci-tJguese territories but also to the 
wroi# of southern Africa, the report-, 
Stated: “Our policy positions on 
soct.tern African issues affect a range 
.of LS interests. None of the interests., 
ar; vttai to our security, but they have . 
poittt.al and material importance” 

< AF VSC-1G 69-8— August 15,. 1969, 

'•'hat was involved were not direct 
American interests but vast European . 
interests tied into the immense'south- 
em African mining complex, a source . 
of vital raw materials and bullion; as 
well as the important strategic and . 
economic question of the Cape routes, - 
used by the tankers that cany I almost ? 
ail of Europe’*’ loll supplies from/the ;• 
.Arabian Gulf. The importance of these 
factors to Western Europe-and there- 
fore to American concerns for: the ' 


— '"^strong innuente on’ Washington’s poli- 
cies toward Africa. And- the 'same 
concents conditioned, the US response 
to the collapse of Portugal’s African 
empire-just as they had affected the 
increasingly dose relations with south- 
ern Africa during the past few years. 

But the particular problem in the 
case of Portugal is that NATO 'began' 
to find the notion of a “pluriconti- 
nenral PortugaT’-the idea that Portu- 
gal was an intercontinental ''country 
with European and African provinces, 
which was the central ideological for 
mystical) tenet of the Salazarist “Afri- 
can policy-to be a' very convenient 
fiction just at the time when the whole- 
edifice was about to collapse. NATOV 
charter excluded if from the South 
Atlantic, but US and European “navy 
circies. in response’ to the growing 
Soviet naval power, had been voicing 
criticism of this stipulation for a 
number of years. 

Expanding the naval activity of 
NATO was of course thoroughly con- 
genial to Admiral Anderson in his 
Algar.-e villa, and he was the key 
private adviser to Kissinger on Portugal 
during the early months, and in all 
probability still is. In practice, how- 
ever. this meant that the US was 
plugged into the most intransigent 
faction in the Portuguese establish- 
ment- admittedly on an improvised 
and informal basis but nonetheless 
through an extTemely influential chan- 
nel. These men. the so-called “integra- 
conisis.” were opposed not simply to 
the methods of decolonization of the 
April 1974 revolutionists but to the 
very idea of decolonization itself. And 
it is too soon forgotten that this group ' 
was also as much opposed to the ideas 
of. Gen eral Spi nola as to those of 


Army in Europe during World War II, 
a period when he became a close 
personal friend of future marshal Cas- 
telo Branco, with whom he would later 
help to concoct the coup against 
President Goulart. He arrived in Portu- 
gal on a “private visit to a friend” 
during the eariy summer last year. Not 
surprisingly that “old friend” was Ad- 
miral Anderson. According to usually 
reliable sources, Walters met with sev- 
eral of the admiral’s friends- Franco 
Nogueira, Salazar’s former foreign min-' 
later and the executive head of the 
Esp/rito Santo interests; Admiral Sar- 
mento Rodrigues, the president of 
Torralta; Adriano Moreira, chairman of 


had been brought to the US in 1969 
to meet with that famous strategist 
General Wiiliam Westmoreland. Shortly 
afterward, as commander in chief in 
Mozambique, Kaulza set in motion an 
operation “Gordian knot,” billed as 
“the final blow against FRELIMO,” as 
well as a strategic hamlet program. 
Both operations, like their progenitors, 
bought poor military results at great 
human cost. 

The group that Walters met through 
Anderson was of course none other 
than the old coterie that had sur- 
rounded the doddering Admiral 


Amirieo Tomas, the deposed president 
of Portugal, whose incessant intrigues 
had destroyed Caetano’s faint-hearted 
attempts at "liberalization" in the 
early Seventies. And the group con- 
tained several bitter personal enemies 
of General Spinola, enemies who half a 
year before, when planning the over- 
throw of the “dangerous liberal” Cae- 
tano, had also intended to get rid of 
General Spinola himself and his close 
friend and colleague General Costa 

Indeed General Kaulza had informed 
his friends in US, Spanish, and Bra- 
zilian intelligence the previous Decem- 
ber of bis intentions-at least as far as 
the overthrow of Caetano was con- 
cerned,' And he had through inter- 
mediaries contacted the leaders of the 
embryonic MFA to seek their support. 
Oddly, in trying to get their backing, . 
he gave them heretofore secret infor- 
his role in thwarting a 



_ , a publishing. Indeed, the 
Series comprises almost as 
many different kinds of books as 
there are kinds of intelligent 
readers. In the words of Kenneth 
Rexroth, “there has certainly 
never been another publishing 
enterprise like this." 

The Bolling en Series inciudes- 
Collected editions of literary 
masters — Coleridge, Val6ry,* 
Unamuno,* St.-John Perse— and 
scich classics as the Divine 
Comedy in the Singleton trans- 
lation and the Dialogues of Plato 
in the Hamilton/Cairns edition. 


v Works in the realm of mystfdsmi® ’ 
as' diverse as the Wilhelm-/^: 
Baynes^V Ojrrg.-and Schoiem's 

Far-out items which, in their 
paperback editions, have be- 
i come widely popular: SuzukiV 
Zen an&Japanese Culture, 
Eliade's Yoga and Shamanism, 
Campbell’s The Hero with a 
Thousand Faces, Neumann's 
The Origins and History of 


erat ure—The Cotle 


C. G. Jung,, dung's Leffers, and 
the celebrated Freud /Jung Let*.- 
ters 

And now?itFie.Bollingen Series 
includes Joseph Campbell's. - 
dazzlingly illustrated The Mythic 
Image, a book that, undeniably.^,, 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITYPRESS 

• Princeton, New Jersey 0B54O . , . . 

•The National Book Award for Translation was presented In 07 . , • ■ 

Matftaws tor Monsieur Teste by Paul ValSry.and in 1975 to A : ' 

tor The Agony o I Christianity and Essays on Faith by 


would“embellish any coffee 
table. But it is much more than 
a gift book. As Pater Prescott 
writes -in Newsweek:- “because ■ 
Bollingen has for more than 30 
years brought forth serious 
essays in esthetics.-.religion, 
psychology and-'mythology; l-em. ;- ■ 
glad to report that Ite first tty at **■' . 
a publishing extravaganza has ' 
been similarly high-mindedly 
conceived and meticulously 
executed. More than an art book,' 
it is an exploration of those casts 
of mind that produce related art 
forms, worldwide— an iconogra- 
phy of the human spirit.” 

The human spirit is, in fact;' what , 
Hie books' of the Bollingen 
Series have in common; - 
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complex story that goes deep into the 
Portuguese past and its ramifications 
are by no means over. Indeed the real 
crisis may yet explode, and in the,- 
place where the struggle over the last . 
great pri2e is by no means over- 
Angola. 


Portugal possessed the first, the oldest,' 
and the last of Europe’s empires. But 
for most of its history it was itself 
little more than a dependency of 
others-a situation that received every 
encouragement from its commercial 


nurope it naa nrsr tea into imperial 
adventures; for if Portugal' was a partlf* 
of Europe geographically it ,,was sepa- 
rated from it political)y-and;by a deep 
failure- to create modem Social an d ' 
economic institutions. WheiSo few -of . 
the benefits of empire were enjoyed by 
the Portuguese themselves and so many 
were enjoyed by outsiders, it was 
relatively easy for Portuguese “imperi- 
alists” of yesterday to become the 
“anti-imperialists” of today. In Guinea, 
Mozambique, and Angola the liberation 
movements have always made a careful 
distinction between the . “Portuguese 
people” on whom they : counted for 


nw4n * worIU - Seventies 

T rigidities 

le split within the old oligarchy continue 
was not unrelated to these dilemmas. special pi 
Salazar had also been a ferocious efficient li 
opponent of liberalism as well as an But Sal: 
intense nationalist. It was a peculiar- precisely I 


oligarchy continue to give the monopolists 

I item mas. special protections in the interest of 

ferocious efficient large-scale production, 

ell as an But Salazar’s institutions were created 
peculiar- precisely to protect against the untram- 


indeed; D. j o3 o Coutinho de Lancastre, w ° rks of t ' riends ’ They WQuld ni 


tne president of Shel! Prospex Portu- 
guesea, is a descendant of “Old John of 
Gaunt, time honoured Lancaster.” 


a strength of his system that it meled competition and business ei 


recognized foreign dependency while 
mitigating its- impact. This he achieved 
by protecting certain sectors of the 
economy, those ; in which Portuguese 
monopolies - built their fortunes on 
privileged 'access to lucrative com- 
modities;: .The-.Melo fortunes for ex- 
ample were: based on tobacco. Yet at 


preneurship of liberal capitalism.. As 
the new policy was clearly liberal 
capitalism for some bur not;-, for 
others-becoming more “liberal” the 
smaller you were and less “liberal” the 
bigger-it was not greeted with much 
enthusiasm, especially by the victims 


In practice this had always meant 
that.-, strong lobbies existed in each 
country that defended and fostered the 
other’s interests. For ' many years a 
powerful group within the British Con- 
servative party could be counted on to 
lend, support and comfort to tHe 


Prospex Portu' interdepartmental memoranda of the' 
,f “Old John of ' ‘ TT , SOT 5 h [° -S-ize .opposite to 
ancaster.” events that threatened them. More 

likely it would be a conversation over 
port at a London- club. Nor would 
always meant they view their action as particularly 


the “This activity is discussed in detail by 
} a Sean Gervasi in “NATO: Towards 
, defense co-operation with the white 
regimes,” Portugal, The NATO Powers 
w “ nd Sou,hern Africa. A Report to the 
the. Special Committee on Decolonization 


sged access to lucrative com- bigger-it was not greeted with much C ° U J d * c ° unted on *° and Southern Africa. A Report to the 

ties; ..The-. Melo fortunes for ex- enthusiasm, especially by the victims J* 5 *. - comfor * to the - Special Committee on Decolonization 

s were; based on tobacco. Yet at who were driven out. of business by Salszai-Caetano regime. Geoffrey Rip- of the United Nations, . .Confidential, 
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European interests in southern Africa 
. that has already ruinously distorted the 
US position toward Portugal, 


For a long time it will probably be very 
difficult trs- explain the importance of 
Guinea-Bissau as the testing ground for 
so much^jthatv-has happened in Portu- 
gal. A tir^ST poverty-stricken territory 
with smalLjieonomic and only indirect 
strategicfeihiportance, it has been cen- 
tral to/Uw, drama. No other colony 
could Saves been a more poignant 
5 >’ m bo*&ijie“k lt the end of Europe’s 
>mperis|BjEi*eptJire. More than five; 


security force, COPCON, was head of 
psychological warfare in Guinea, but 
not one of the inner circle, and was 
insulted by being excluded. In Sep- 
tember 1974 he was one of the key 
figures in Spinola’s downfall as 
president. 

In fact almost all the leading char- 
acters in the struggles within the. 
Portuguese army during the past year 
worked with Sptnola when he was 
governor in Guinea, and they either 
worshiped him or distrusted him be- 
cause of it. Almeida Bruno, a Spfnola 
appointee to the council of state after 
the coup, was one of his leading field 
commanders. Firmino Miguel, defense 










place among the officers and its depth 
was not appreciated in Lisbon. In the 
case of Fabiao, this' led to a critical 
miscalculation about his probable ac- 
tion {or inaction) by both Spinolistas 
and several Western intelligence agen- 
cies during the debacle of March 1975, 
which led Spinola to leave the coun- 
try. 

Had Fabiao’s stated convictions been 
treated seriously, then his failure- to 
move in support' of . the abortive 
Spinolista putsch on March 1 1 would 
have come as no surprise to the 
Western agents who apparently ex- 
pected him to act differently. He had 
outlined his philosophy'ih some detail 
in the .socialist daily- Republics last 
October. Speaking of the new -internal 
relationships in the army, he observed 

imposed or preordained authority but 
was exercised by the mutual percep- ’ 

achieve them. Speaking 'of Guinea, he 
said: “Man alone, self-sufficient, omni- 
potent, has become a relic of the past, 
a type of extinct dinosaur, because 
productive work today is only possible 
by teamwork with the aid and con- 


the African villages to encourage ex- 
pression of local opinion and;' the 
formation of cooperatives prefigured 
the M FA ; groups that ranged over 
Portugal before the recent elections. 

And long before the MFA in Portugal 
admitted private soldiers and sergeants 
to its membership and assemblies, or - , 

provided for the participation of con-i " 
script miliciono sergeants and miliciano 
officers in its deliberation*,' thef MFAi§|s* 
in Guinea under Fabiao had instttn- - ‘ ' 
tionalized all of these reforms. Indeed 
they had done so as early as June of 
f974; and this fact was of central s _ 
importance to the pace of decolonizing 
Africa, ' r 

The war in West Africa had pro- 
duced one of the few theoreticians of 
modem Africa, Amiicar Cabral, a man 
European dogmatists found heretical 
and comical until his ideas succeeded 
so well that in a desperate bid to split 
his movement and vitiate his ' cause, 

PIDE and its sinister friends killed him 
on January 20, 1973, and made him a 
martyr. But Cabral had been a serious 

support of the independent African 


unauthorized groups of- marines and 
soldiers- in uniform or kept in jail in 
spite of orders for their release. In 

arrested, the record being now the 
Case of a bank tycoon, the Count of 
Caria, who has been arrested and 
re-arrested five times. 

Well, l remember my own shatter- 
ing experience of undetermined and 
arbitraty imprisonment ' and torture 
and isolation under the former re- 
gime. Such a man is no longer just a 
rich man. He is likely to be a poor 
individual, deprived of the right to 
sleep even when he goes home to his 
family without knowing when he will 


finger and mock at the children of 

make their life a misery. All in all, 
revolutions might be justified and 
necessary in social history, but when 
they are happening they can- be ugly 
and brutal. And not all violence is 


These arc divided into the agents 
of the former security police PIDE- 
DGF- and other- paramilitary institu- 
tions such as the Portuguese Legion 
and the APN, a-former regime's single, 
party. Among this group of prisoners 
are many with heavy responsibilities; 
hut others less incriminated. 

. ..Another group of prisoners is made 
up of army officers -and civilians 
alleged to be involved in plots in 


The Portuguese Minister of. Justice, 
Dr. Salgade Zenha, himself a well- 
known writer on civil rights, is not 
alone in complaining that too many 
people in Portugal are now impris- 
oned who do not benefit from the 
ordinary judicial system. He is one of 
the main forces pleading for higher, 
priority to be given to human rights. 

Other leading figures in the regime, 
namely Brigadier Otelo de Carvalho, 




These connections proved vital 
during the past year. What is insuffi- 
ciently appreciated is that during the 
last twelve months a quiet triumph for 
African and nonaligned diplomacy has 
taken place, one no less remarkable for 
having passed almost unnoticed. While 
Kissinger muttered about;" the, PCP 
(whose absence from these develop- 


positions of power. I have also told 
them that as disturbing as the events 
is the fact that again in Portugal no 
one dares or can bring them openly 

I have the impressipn that all this 
is happening because the old in 
Portugal have their attention turned 
I into the multiple and urgent tasks of 


should be allowed to emigrate to | 
Latin-American countries. ( 

question of political prisoners in < 
Portugal is both a moral and political 
problem that makes the new- regime 
increasingly vulnerable to interna- 
tional criticism and widespread re- 
sentment in Portugal.. □ 

© The Guardian (London) April 14, 
1975. Reprinted with permission Los 
Angeles -Times- Washington Post News ( 


Theory and Experience ** 

Edited with aii Introduction by 
K / . Nathan Glazer and Daniel P. Moynihan 

This benchmark book launches a far-reaching 
exploration into the meaning, manifestations, 
^ and significance of ethnicity in modem society. 

<y Ethnicity has played a pivotai role in recent 

vSftH Hr* social change; it has evolved into a politi- 
cos^ cal idea, a mobilizing principle, and an 

effective means of advancing group 
interests. 

.Along with Nathan Glazer and Daniel P. Moynihan, the distinguished 
v. roster of authors includes;- 

/ \ Talcott Parsons, Harold 

• ) Isaacs, Daniel Bell, Orlando 

1 1 >a! r er s on *Martin Kilson, 

’W’ Gordon, and William Petersen. 
ogether they offer a kaleidoscope of facts, ideas, and perceptions 
on etniucity. And tempt inquiring readers to A 
speculations and observations of their own. r ' yVw . 


ence which he opposed. Similar crises 
erupted over Mozambique in August 
a.nd Supierubcr and over J™, 

January to March. Both were complex, 
but in each case the settlements shored 
up the power of the MFA and allowed 
it to drive from power the moderate 
and conservative forces injjsbon that 

In all these events the hands of 
outsiders were concealed, but gradually . 
they are becoming more discernible. 

[ Spinola fell from power as president in 
Septem bet after failing to hold a mass 
rally intended to mobilize a “silent 
majority” in favor- of the presidential 
elections Jie. hoped would maintain his 
supreme authority. Mixed up in this 
strategy were all the old figures of the 
“integrationists” faction, who were in 
touch with Admiral Anderson »,and 
• General Walters. Their intrigues only 
hurt Spinola’s own prospects and they - 
contradicted his program for gradual dis- 
engagement in Africa and liberal social 
reform at home. A number of them, 
including Kaulza de Arriaga, Sarm enter-. 
Rodrigues, Amaldo Schultz, Franco 
Nogueira, and several members of the 
' Espfrito Santo family, were- later taken 
off to jail by COPCON, where some 

that denies them anything resembling 
due process). In January, as the Angola 

turn of Geoffrey Rippon and his 
friends, the US and Western European 
supporters of the right-wing CDS, to 
provide dubious advice and assistance 


mands. will be crucial in the coming 
conflict over austerity. It remains 

“workers’ '. commissions,” it' has a 
strong influence on the press and 
television. The recenr failure of the 
PCP in the elections— partly attribut- 
able to its tight and unpopular policies 
on wages— will not destroy these posi- 
tions of strength; for the elections 
were not about the immediate distribu- 
tion of power itself. Thai had been - 
predetermined.by the pact between the 
MFA and the political parties which 
accepted the dominance of the MFA in 
political hfe-for the next three to five 
;v years. Cunlial’s early alliance with the 
MFA allowed him successfully to press 
for this, fearing precisely the election 
1 outcome that occurred. 

But the elections have already had 
an enormous. effect on the ambiance of 
power in Portugal. The triumph of 
Soares and the strength of the PPD, 
the party on which Spinola had based 
his original political strategy, show 
how strong a threat Spinola was-and 
still remains-even out of office and 
out of Portugal (although both the 
Socialists and the PPD would publicly 
deny this). In January, as the. PCP lost 


Spinolistas— a possibilit; 
MFA and the PCP all tl 
to consolidate their 
Spinola still retains ; 
following in Portugal. 


Harvard University Press 


J oreign leverage in Portugal will con- 
tinue to be a central issue in the 
months ahead. It will be a difficult and 
dangerous time. Having nationalized 
the banks and"- large enterprises, the 
-government must rmw msowte the 


happened before. 
(This is the secon 
RarJUPel) 
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